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Notwithstanding the Count's pessimism as to the cause of peace in 
Europe, the fact that a man of his experience and standing expresses 
himself in favor of the peaceful settlement of international disputes and 
believes that international peace is possible, is in itself evidence of the 
great advance the cause has made. Pacifists can no longer be looked upon 
as Utopians and dreamers of dreams when statesmen such as Count 
Apponyi confess in public their belief in the cause and devote their time 
and energy to its realization. 

THE FRENCH OFFICE OF FOREIGN LEGISLATION AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

On July 21, 1910, a remarkable decree was signed by the President of 
the French Eepublic establishing an office of foreign legislation and inter- 
national law, which shall centralize and put at the disposal of the public, 
legislative acts and documents of foreign countries, which shall preserve, 
maintain and increase the collection of works on international and 
foreign law, which shall make translations and furnish to public bodies 
and to interested persons translations of foreign laws and treaties and 
other documents, and which shall publish memoirs or works on foreign 
legislation and international law. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the importance of such a bureau and 
the services which it may render to the public, for hereafter not merely 
the departments of the Government, but all interested persons are to be 
supplied at reasonable rates with accurate translations of foreign laws, 
treaties, conventions, and other documents. 

It is to be hoped that the example of Prance will not be lost upon other 
nations, and that similar bureaus will be universally established, so that 
the foreign relations of the world will be, as it were, an open book. 
For the text of the decree, see Supplement, p. 83. 

THE PURCHASE OF BUILDINGS FOR AMERICAN EMBASSIES, LEGATIONS AND 

CONSULATES ABROAD 

It is constantly asserted that the diplomatic service of the United 
States is only open to the wealthy and that a man who may become Presi- 
dent of the United States could not by any possibility accept an embassy 
abroad, because the salaries of diplomatic officers are so inadquate that 
the diplomatic representatives of the United States are obliged to draw 
upon their personal incomes to meet the expenditures which the situation 
requires. It has long been felt that either the salaries should be ma- 
terially increased so as to enable our diplomats to rent suitable residences 
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and to conform to the standard of living required by their office without 
obliging them to draw upon their personal resources, or that adequate 
residences should be supplied them free of expense, which would in many 
cases accomplish the same purpose. 

But the purchase of residences for ambassadors and ministers abroad 
is fraught with no little difficulty and danger ; for if the establishments 
be large and luxurious, and if the diplomats are obliged to reside in 
them, it is evident that the expense of maintaining such establishments 
would be greater than the salary and that the permanent residence would 
exclude the poor man from the diplomatic service. There can be no 
doubt that a modest residence adequate to the needs of the diplomatic 
officer and his family would enable a man of ability with moderate means 
to serve his country abroad, and it is a pleasure to note that Congress, in 
the recent Act authorizing the Secretary of State to purchase or erect 
suitable buildings for diplomatic officers, has limited the amounts to be 
expended in the acquisition of sites and buildings, so that comfort will 
be maintained and extravagance avoided. Thus, the Secretary of State 
is authorized to expend the sum of five hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually for residences for diplomatic officers and for offices of the diplo- 
matic establishment, but the Act provides that the " cost for the acquisi- 
tion of sites and buildings and for the construction, alteration, repair, 
and furnishing of buildings at each place in which the expenditure is 
proposed * * * shall not exceed the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars." 

The sum appropriated is modest and will not enable the Secretary of 
State to provide residences and offices for many of the diplomats. It is, 
however, a first step, and year by year buildings will be acquired by the 
United States, so that in the course of years the diplomatic officers will 
be properly housed and have offices at their disposal which will enable 
them to live in ease and comfort. 

Secretary Root prescribed an examination for admission to the position 
of secretary of legation; Secretary Knox has continued and further de- 
veloped the method so that secretaries of legation are competent for the 
position to which they are appointed. A trained diplomatic service is in 
process of creation, and diplomacy is becoming a career. The present 
Act of Congress is a further step in the same direction and will enable 
trained and capable men to fill the higher diplomatic offices of the 
United States. 

The Act is printed in the Supplement, p. 128. 



